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1- World Social Forum I ndia (By WSF India Secretariat) 

We take great pleasure in inviting you and your organisations to participate in the Asian Social Forum that is 
being held in Hyderabad from 2nd - 7th January, 2003. As you might be aware, the Asian Social Forum is a 
follow up of the two successful World Social Forum events organised in Porto Alegre and the decision to have 
regional and thematic events. 

2- Privatisation, TNCs and Democracy (By Asbjgrn Wahl) 

Privatisation and competitive tendering of public services have gained ground everywhere during the past 
two decades. Driven by strong economic interests and the neo-liberal offensive, there has been a massive 
transfer of assets from the public to the private sector. In addition to geographical expansion, encroachment 
on the public sector has become the most important way for many transnational companies (TNCs) to 
capture new markets. 

3- Tobin Tax, the Movement and the Identity crisis of the Left (by Emiliano Brancaccio) 

What counts now, however, is to make clear that both Tobin and his critics always considered the income 
obtainable from the tax a totally secondary benefit, the pleasant collateral effect of a medicine the 
therapeutic value of which is far broader. This is a very clear vision, yet it seems to have magically 
disappeared at the very moment in which the Tobin tax moved from the Economic J ournal articles yellowing 
with age to the movement's brightly colored banners. "Take from the speculators to give to the poor": this is 
the basic message with which the People of Porto Alegre have re-christened the tax, their feelings towards 
the original debate varying from indifference to diffidence. 

4- The Tobin Tax in the European Social Forum of Florence (By Bruno J etin) 

There will be two separate initiatives around the Currency Transactions Tax (CTT) to be held in Firenze. One 
is a seminar. The other initiative is a workshop on a draft treaty specific to the CTT. The two initiatives are 
separate but of course can be combined. 

5- News from South America (By ECHLA) 

El Salvador: Privatisation of Heath Care - Panama: Poverty and unemployment punish Panamanians 


World Social Forum I ndia 
By WSF India Secretariat 


We take great pleasure in inviting you and your 
organisations to participate in the Asian Social 
Forum that is being held in Hyderabad from 2nd - 
7th January, 2003. As you might be aware, the 
Asian Social Forum is a follow up of the two 
successful World Social Forum events organised in 
Porto Alegre and the decision to have regional and 
thematic events. 


The Asian Social Forum (ASF), being organised by 
WSF India, will be held in the city of Hyderabad, in 
the Southern Indian State of Andhra Pradesh 
between January 2nd to 7th, 2003. It is an open 


forum: the only criteria is that the participants be 
opposed to imperialist globalisation as well as 
religious sectarian violence, and have a 
commitment to democratic values, plurality and 
peace. 


We hope that the ASF will provide an inspiring 
space where movements/ organizations/ 
groups/individuals / will come in from all over India 
and Asia to carry the message of the World Social 
Forum. We expect about 7000 delegates to 
participate in the ASF, out of which about 1000 
would be from outside India. Organisations both in 
India and Asia and also the rest of the world, are 
invited to participate by organising conferences, 
seminars and workshops broadly falling under the 
themes of the ASF. 
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Main Themes of the ASF are the following: 

* Peace and Security 

* Debt, Development and Trade 

* Nation State, Democracy and Exclusions 

* Ecology, Culture and Knowledge 

* Social Infrastructure, Planning and Cooperation 
* Alternatives and Peoples Movements. 


The events that are envisaged over a period of 6 
days, from 2nd to 7th J anuary are: 

* 2 public/ plenary sessions, i.e. opening session on 
2nd afternoon/evening and closing session on 7th 
morning. 

* 2 conferences daily (total 6-8) 

* 25 parallel seminars daily (total 50-100) 

* Up to 50 workshops daily (total 100-200) 

* Testimonials, and open "spaces" for mass 
movements 

* A Youth Camp 

* Cultural Events 

* Film Festival 


The Opening and Closing plenary session will be 
open to the public and will be organized on 2nd 
(afternoon- evening) and 7th (morning) 
respectively. 


We hope that you and your organisation will 
participate in the Asian Social Forum event. More 
details of the event including organising seminars 
and workshops, registration details, etc., cab be 
found in the website www. wsfindia.org. Please write 
to us for any further details that you may require. 
Those who would like to be kept informed about the 
Asian Social Forum event can do so by going to the 
website and registering for the Asia Social Forum 
newsletter or giving a mail to wsfindia@vsnl.net 





Please circulate this mail to other organisations or 
individuals that may be interested in the Asian 
Social Forum event in Hyderabad. 


Out apologies for such a late invitation. 
Thanking you 


The tentative decision of the _ International 
Committee of the WSF to hold the WSF in India in 
2004 was discussed. The meeting decided to hold 
an India WSF conference in December 2002 which 
could also be organised as an Asia regional event or 
an Afro-Asian event after consulting Asian and 
international organisations - of which a meeting 
should be held in India within a month. After this it 
was hoped that the decision about the WSF 2004 
would be taken and finalized by the International 
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Committee. The India / Asia meeting would also be 
a dress rehearsal for the world event. 


A draft statement on the WSF process was 
presented by Meena Menon and one on the 
organizational structure by Prabir Purkayastha. 
These were discussed and passed with changes. The 
drafts are to be accordingly changed and circulated 
to all the participants. 


The main points that emerged in the discussion on 
the process and organizational structure were as 
follows: 


a) The question of participation of political parties in 
the process is still under discussion in the world 
forum, so for the moment there will be no 
representatives of such entities on any bodies of 
World Social Forum India. 


b) The event should have the character of an open 
event, a Space, - a mood of sharing experience and 
of celebrating and dreaming together, while keeping 
the political focus on struggle against globalisation 
(imperialism) and the neo-liberal agenda of the 
world elite. The event should have an Indian 
character and ethos, financed largely with resources 
raised within the country. 


c) The WSF India awareness-building process is as 
important as the December 2002 event, if not more 
so, and the stress should be on the building of mass 
awareness at district, state and zonal levels through 
a wide range of activities including (but not only) 
conferences to bring movements and _ civil 
organizations together on this open space of the 
WSF. 


d) Although it will take time for the process to 
become truly representative involving all the 
movements and civil organizations in the country 
we should continue with the formation of a 
comprehensive Working Committee and keep 
expanding its scope as we go on, including more 
people as the local state level processes go forward. 


e) All the major networks and organizations, which 
have agreed and will agree to participate in the 
process, should see to it that their organizations at 
state and district level are informed of the decision. 


f) Youth is an important segment and special 
attention should be paid to this, as also children. 


g) The Working Committee should mainly be 
composed of people who represent organizations 
and national networks and they should bring their 
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organizations into the process. At the same time, it 
should be kept in mind that the process should be a 
mosaic of ‘small and big’ and should be truly 
democratic and representative in time. In this, it 
was agreed that three fourths of the committee 
shall be from organizations with regional/national 
networks from which individuals who have the 
authority and the time should be invited to join the 
committee; one fourth should be from smaller 
organisations from various fields and individuals 
from academic, creative and other fields, ideally 
those who have an outreach capacity and can give 
time to the WSF process. Gender balance should be 
maintained by including a substantial number of 
women. 


h) There should not be a strict limitation on the 
numbers in the India Working Committee. At 
present we will take on only about 20-25 and will 
leave the rest for later inclusion. 


i) The meetings of the Working Committee will be 
completely transparent, and anyone can attend the 
meetings. However, the decision-making powers 
will be restricted to the members of the Committee. 


The following list was drawn up, of networks and 
organizations and some individuals which / who are 
agreeable to take the responsibility of participating 
in the leadership of the WSF India process, as per 
the Bhopal Document : All India Democratic 
Women’s Association (AlDWA) - All India Federation 
of Trade Union (AIFTU) - All India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC) - All India Asian Kisan Sangharsh 
Samittee (AIAKSS) - All India Central Council for 
Trade Unions (AICCTU) - All India Peoples Science 
Network (AIPSN) - All India Progressive Women’s 
Association (AlPSW) - All India Students Association 
(AISA) - All India University Teachers Network - 
Alliance for a Responsible and Plural United World 
(Asia Pacific) - Asian Youth Network - Bharat Gyan 
Vigyan Samiti - Centre for Indian Trade Union 
(CITU) - Federation of Medical Rrepresentatives of 
India (FMRI) - Focus on the Global South India 
Program - India People’s Campaign against WTO - 
Inquilabi Youth Forum - Jan Swasthya Abhyan - 
National Alliance for Peoples’ Movement (NAPM) - 
National Campaign Committee for People’s Right to 
Information - National Campaign Committee for 
Rural Workers - National Campaign for Tribal Self 
Rule - National Campaign on Dalit Human Rights - 
National Centre for Labour - National Dalit Forum - 
National Dalit Women’s Federation - Network for 


Mines, Minerals and People - Rashtriya Yuva 
Sanghatana - Sarva Seva Sangh - South India 
Forum for Peace and Justice - Vasudeva 
Kutumbakkam 
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The interim secretariat will contact all the above 
organisations and ask them to confirm their 
participation in the WSF India Process. Based on the 
above, a preliminary WSF India Working Committee 
was constituted consisting of representatives of the 
following all-India networks and organizations and 
some individuals. The names are as given below: 
Amarjeet Kaur - P. K. Murthy - Amit Sengupta - 
Prabir Purkayastha - Aruna Roy/Neelabh Mishra - 
Ruth Manorama - Brinda Karat/ Subhashini Ali - 
Sanjay M.G. - Chakrapani Ghanta - Siddhartha - 
Charles Wesley Meesa - Srilata Swaminathan - 
David Selvaraj - Subhash Lomte - Dinesh Abrol / 
Sridip Bhattacharya - Usha Pandit / Sawai Singh - 
Jai Sen - Vasavi / Janu - Martin Makwan / Paul 
Divakar - Vijay Pratap - Meena Menon - Vinod 
Raina/ T Sunderaman - N. P. Samy - W. 
Varadarajan 


A list of people who could be taken in the WSF India 
Advisory Committee was read and it was decided 
that the newly constituted India Working Committee 
would finalise the list based on suggestions of more 
names submitted in writing from the other 
participants in the National Consultation. 


A WSF India International Subcommittee was 
constituted to look into the possibilities of an Asian 
regional event, to get in touch with organisations 
outside the country, and to handle the international 
affairs of WSF India. The members of this 
committee are as follows: Ajit Jha,, Jai Sen, Minar 
Pimple, Siddhartha, Srilatha Swaminathan. 


In a discussion on the possible venues for the 
India/regional event, in December 2002, it was 
noted that the only place, which was making a 
concrete offer was Hyderabad. It was decided to 
check out the following as possible venues besides 
Hyderabad: Kolkata, Bhopal, Pune, Mumbai. The 
decision should be taken by the Working Committee 
within a month. 


Contact for this article. WSF-India Secretariat 204 
Elite House 36, Community Centre Zamrudpur, 
G.K.-1 New Delhi-110048 Tel : 011-6221870 Email : 
wsfindia@vsnl.net Url : www. wsfindia.org 








Privatisation, TNCs and Democracy 
By Asbjgrn Wahl. ATTAC Norway 
Introduction 


Privatisation and competitive tendering of public 
services have gained ground everywhere during the 
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past two decades. Driven by strong economic 
interests and the neo-liberal offensive, there has 
been a massive transfer of assets from the public to 
the private sector. In addition to geographical 
expansion, encroachment on the public sector has 
become the most important way for many 
transnational companies (TNCs) to capture new 
markets. That part of the economy which during the 
last century was removed from the market and 
made subject to democratic governance, is 
gradually being reduced in size and scope, to the 
advantage of big corporations. 


Privatisation in the European Union 


According to the OECD, assets of more than US$ 
150 billion were transferred from the public to the 
private sector in 1997 - an increase of fifty per cent 
from the previous year. A new world record was 
established in 1998: By the end of that year, 
Europe accounted for over half of all privatised 
assets in the world. 


In addition to the general ideological pressure, EU’s 
own research institute, the European Foundation for 
the Improvement of Living and Working Conditions 
(the so-called Dublin Institute), recognises two 
main factors which have contributed to increased 
privatisation in the European Union during the last 
fifteen years. One was the establishment of the 
Single Market, which resulted in a number of 
directives on deregulation starting in 1986; this 
created an institutional framework for and a political 
project of privatisation. The second major factor 
was the Maastricht Treaty of 1992 which created 
pressure for privatisation in member-states by 
forcing them to comply’ with very © strict 
“convergence criteria," including a maximum budget 
deficit of three per cent and a national debt no 
greater than 60 per cent of gross national product. 


Thus, liberalisation of markets and fiscal constraints 
have been used as effective means to force 
privatisation in the member-states. 


Great Britain which, during the Thatcher era played 
a leading role in the global neo-liberal “revolution," 
was in. the forefront of deregulation and 
privatisation in Europe. At first, it privatised all 
state-owned manufacturing industries, then 
telecommunications (1984), public bus transport 
(1985), gas (1986), water and electricity (1990), 
railways (1996) and nuclear power (1997). This 
policy was continued under the New Labour/Old 
Policy government of Tony Blair. In tandem with 
privatisation, many laws and regulations were 
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abolished. Now, there are not many public utilities 
left to privatise. 


There has also been widespread privatisation in the 
healthcare and social-service sectors. Prisons have 
been privatised and, in the municipal sector, more 
than half of all blue-collar work has been taken over 
by private companies. 


Three phases, three stages 


The process of privatising state assets typically 
involves three phases and three stages. The first 
phase is the privatisation of state-owned 
manufacturing industries and financial institutions 
(banks and insurance companies). These are 
already integrated in competitive markets and, with 
the shift in policy from market interventionism to 
market liberalism, all the old arguments for keeping 
these branches under state-ownership vanished like 
dew in the morning sun. 


The second phase involves the privatisation of 
utilities, the core infrastructure of society. This 
includes energy, water, telecommunications, postal 
services and railways. Many EU countries are 
currently in the midst of this phase. This kind of 
privatisation has provoked more heated debate and 
confrontation -- between trade unions and 
governments, in particular -- than the privatisation 
of manufacturing industries. But since such policies 
have been pursued by all types of governments -- 
right-wing, centre and social democratic -- trade 
unions and other social movements have mainly 
been on the defensive. 


The third phase of privatisation has just started in 
Western Europe. It includes sectors like health care, 
education, social services, pension schemes, etc. 
These are the last remaining elements of the 
welfare state, which are now being attacked by 
corporate interests and governments. The European 
Union is playing a key role in this process: Its 
requirements for the harmonisation of social 
conditions, professional qualifications and social 
benefits in order to facilitate the free movement of 
labour between member-states, and thus the 
creation of a much more flexible workforce, are 
being used as arguments for the deregulation and 
subsequent privatisation of the remaining public 
sectors. 


Parallel with the three phases of privatisation, there 
is an ongoing effort to transfer as many municipal 
services as possible to the private sector, primarily 
through the use of competitive tendering. 
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The three stages of privatisation apply especially to 
public utilities. The first stage is deregulation of the 
market in question; every privatisation process 
starts with the liberalisation and deregulation of the 
market. The second stage is the transformation of 
public agencies into publicly owned joint-stock 
companies. In the third and final stage, the state 
sells its stocks to private interests. 


A common experience of many countries is that, at 
every successive stage, governments try to soothe 
the trade unions by promising that “we are going to 
go so far, but no further." This is particularly true of 
social democratic governments, But experience has 
shown that such promises are usually no good for 
more than a couple of years, at most. 


The role of the TNCs 


One of the most striking features of current 
developments in both the global and the European 
economies is the enormous concentration of power 
and resources in the hands of _ transnational 
companies. At a very rapid rate, they are seizing 
control over a growing portion of the global 
economy. More and more gigantic corporations are 
being formed in the mega-merger wave that is 
currently engulfing every continent. Through the 
privatisation process, they are taking possession of 
a rapidly growing portion of the public services in 
every corner of the world. Some of the most 
expansive TNCs, many of them European, have 
specialised in basing their growth on the take-over 
of public services. This is especially true in areas 
where competitive tendering is being used to open 
markets for transnational players. 


When the Swedish corporation, Linjebus, acquired a 
Norwegian bus company some years ago and was 
awarded a couple of contracts in public transport, 
when British Onyx Co. acquired the biggest 
Norwegian waste-management company, and when 
Danish Kruger Co. tried to take over a water- 
distribution company, it was not immediately clear 
to us that all of these companies were subsidiaries 
of one and the same multi-national- the France- 
based giant, Vivendi. 


Vivendi is the largest private company in France. 
Some parts of the conglomerate have specialised in 
taking over public services in many sectors and in 
all parts of the world. It forms cartels and 
combinations in order to prevent and reduce 
competition all over the world. It is a giant in 
energy and water; it has extensive activities in 
Europe, in South and North America, in Asia and in 
Australia. It has grown from nothing to become the 
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biggest public transport company in Europe, and it 
is also big in waste management, in construction 
and, more recently, in telecommunication, media 
and entertainment. It also controls the biggest 
private education institution in France, Educinvest, 
with 250 schools. The total number of Vivendi 
employees is about 340.000, and the conglomerate 
has experienced enormous growth during the past 
fifteen years -- that is until last spring, when its 
aggressive policy of acquisitions and high debt 
recoiled when the latest stock-market bubble burst. 


In many areas, markets are tacitly being divided up 
between big corporations. Water supply provides a 
good example. Two French companies are dominant 
on a global scale: Suez-Lyonnaise and Vivendi. They 
do encounter competition from four others; SAUR, 
Anglian Water, Thames Water/RWE — and 
International Water. (Through mergers’ and 
acquisitions, the number was reduced from nine a 
few years ago). However, the six companies co- 
operate a great deal, both on and behind the 
scenes. When the water supply of a major city is 
privatised, two or three of them often establish 
combines and take over the entire operation; the 
alliances vary from city to city. It is fairly easy to 
imagine how fiercely they compete in one city, 
when they work together in the next! 


It is the same with waste collection and 
management. Four companies dominate the 
European and world markets; Sita, Onyx, RWE and 
Rethman. The first two are subsidiaries of Suez- 
Lyonnaise and Vivendi, respectively. Five years ago, 
there were four additional companies: Fabricom, 
FCC, WMI and BFI. They offered real competition in 
the global marketplace; but they have all been 
devoured by the four giants, primarily Sita and 
Onyx. 


The same development can be observed in the 
energy sector. In Europe, there are many 
indications that there will be only five to six major 
energy companies within a few years. The German 
giant RWE will surely be one of them. Another may 
be Tractebel, owned by Suez-Lyonnaise. A third 
may be the new company which is now being 
developed by the French state monopoly EDF 
(Energi de France) in co-operation with Vivendi for 
the purpose of acquiring energy companies and win 
contracts outside of France. 


One of the multi-national giants‘ strategies is to 
underbid -- purposely submitting a bid that does not 
even cover the costs of providing the service in 
question -- in order to squeeze out competitors, in 
the belief that it will pay off in the future when a 
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more or less monopolistic situation makes _ it 
possible to raise prices and increase profits. 


The behaviour of Onyx in Great Britain during the 
mid-1990s illustrates this phenomenon. Onyx had 
been successful in winning a number of waste 
management contracts in southern England, but 
year after year had run up an enormous deficit. 
Unlike other companies in similar situations, 
however, Onyx did not go bankrupt. Every year, the 
company received a check from its parent company 
in France, which at that time was named Générale 
des Eaux (now Vivendi). Everybody knew very well 
what was going on: Onyx had submitted a number 
of underbids in order to get rid of competitors. Soon 
afterward, Onyx simply bought its main British 
competitor, further reducing the competition. 


In short, the net result of the competitive-tendering 
system is not greater competition, but greater 
monopolisation. In Great Britain an investigation in 
the mid-1990s found that five companies controlled 
more than 60 per cent of all tendered contracts in 
waste management. There are even fewer now. The 
equivalent figure for the home-care sector was 65 
per cent. 


When competitive tendering was introduced for 
public transport in Sweden at the start of the 
1990s, it took only six-seven years in order to 
restructure a branch with about 250-300 bus 
companies to the current situation in which three 
companies control more than two-thirds of the 
market. Two of the companies, Swebus and 
Linjebus (now Connex), were rapidly taken over by 
multi-nationals. 


These are not exceptions. They illustrate what 
usually happens when a segment of the public 
sector is made subject to competitive tendering. It 
has happened again and again, in country after 
country. The only ones who do not seem to notice 
this development are the advocates of privatisation 
and competitive tendering. They routinely deny that 
this very well-documented process is taking place. 
Negative experiences -- and there are a lot of them 
-- do not have any influence whatsoever on their 
policies and decisions. 


Recent attack 


| will conclude by drawing your attention to one of 
the most recent attacks on public services in the 
European Union. About two years ago, the 
European Commission proposed a “Regulation 
concerning public service requirements and the 
award of public service contracts in passenger 
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transport by rail, road and inland waterways 
(COM(2000) 7).“ This regulation advocates a policy 
of compulsory competitive tendering in public 
transport. 


This is a dramatic development in EU policy, as it 
breaches the subsidiary principle which says that 
decisions should be made at the lowest possible 
level by those who are directly concerned. It thus 
represents a serious threat to local democracy, 
hindering national, regional and local authorities 
from developing alternative systems to strengthen 
and improve public transport. It will lead to further 
privatisation, and thereby redistribution of power in 
society from democratically elected officials to 
market forces and multi-national companies. 


The European Commission argues for the 
“necessity” of introducing compulsory tendering in 
public transport in a way that will eventually apply 
to any public service which has been opened to 
competition from multi-national companies in at 
least some of the EU member-states. This is now 
the case with most public services. Should the 
Commission succeed in introducing compulsory 
tendering in public transport, the same kind of 
attacks could be expected on a number of other 
public services, such as water and gas supply, 
electricity, waste collection, healthcare and social 
services, education, etc. In other words, the 
proposed regulation is a privatisation trap. 


Today, EU member-states and local authorities have 
organised their public transport in different ways. 
With compulsory tendering in force, regional and 
local authorities will be deprived of the right to 
decide how to organise public transport; a policy of 
privatisation will be imposed upon them. Most 
likely, this is the intent of the proposal. It is no 
secret that the European Commission has long been 
impatient with and irritated by what it considers to 
be the too-slow pace of privatisation -- especially at 
the local level, where politicians are closer to the 
people who elect them and must therefore take into 
account the lack of popular support for 
privatisation. 


Thus far, compulsory tendering for public services 
has been tried only in Great Britain during the 
reigns of Margaret Thatcher and J ohn Major. Under 
their governments the British Parliament introduced 
compulsory tendering in municipal services -- first 
with regard to blue-collar work, then later to white- 
collar work. Even supporters of competitive 
tendering concluded that this was an unsuccessful 
policy, and the system was abolished shortly after 
the electoral defeat of the Tories in 1996. Now the 
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European Commission has adopted the same failed 
policy. 


The proposal is currently in the rather complex 
decision-making process involving both’ the 
European Parliament and the Commission. Even if 
opposition is strong in some countries, most 
politicians at the local level hardly know anything 
about this proposal. Among those who are 
informed, many do not see the privatisation trap 
which the proposal represents for all kinds of public 
services. 


Organise resistance 


It is important to stop proposals like this one from 
the European Commission. We should therefore 
organise resistance, mobilise trade unions and other 
social movements, local politicians and 
municipalities and put pressure on_ the 
governments. It is true that national governments 
usually try to avoid their responsibility for EU 
policies. However, the final political decisions at the 
EU level are made by the Council of Ministers, which 
consists of representatives of all national 
governments. We should make them accountable 
for the neo-liberal policies they have been pursuing, 
regardless of their governments’ political colour. 


In the longer run, we will have to build broad 
national alliances against these policies. In Norway 
we have organised the so-called Campaign for the 
Welfare State which includes trade unions in both 
the private and public sectors, as well as 
organisations representing women, _ students, 
pensioners, small farmers, users of welfare 
services, etc. It is not yet e massive popular 
movement, but we have established a_ political, 
social and organisational infrastructure based on the 
broad alliance which is necessary if we are to stop 
the policy of privatisation and make another world 
possible. 


In his book Public Services or Corporate Welfare, 
British expert Dexter Whitfield notes that, 
“Privatisation is more than asset-stripping the public 
sector. It is a comprehensive strategy for 
permanently restructuring the welfare state and 
public services in the interest of capital.“ 


Well said! Organise and fight: People against the 
corporate take-over of our general-welfare states! 


Address to an alternative “people’s conference” 
(ASEM4People), held in Copenhagen 20-22 
September 2002 in connection with a summit 
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meeting between the European Union and countries 
of Southeast Asia (ASEM). 

Contact for this article. 
asbjorn. wahl@velferdsstaten.no 





Tobin Tax, the Movement and the Identity 
crisis of the Left 


By Emiliano Brancaccio (Member of ATTAC Italia 
Scientific Council. Drafter of the citizens' bill to 
introduce the Tobin Tax 
Translation. Lorraine Buckley. coorditrad@attac. org 
volunteer translators (*) 





Advanced nations must be _ free-traders, less 
developed ones can be, if they so wish. 


| generally use this slogan when | express my 
opinions on trade policy matters. The reason | use it 
is that it expresses a possible situation, but one 
which is reversed compared to current reality; 
moreover it defines the responsibilities of wealthy 
countries in clear terms; and finally, this slogan has 
the merit of letting protectionist policies back into 
the Left's toolbox, after years of senseless 
ostracism. | do not however consider trade policy 
matters decisive for the future of the movement, or 
for that of the Left in general. Rather, | feel that if 
they become so, it will mean that things have gone 
worse than we expected. Therefore, at the risk of 
going slightly off the point, | will now give my view 
on the Porto Alegre movement, starting from my 
personal experience. In September 2001 Attac-Italy 
charged me with drafting the text of a citizens’ bill 
to introduce the Tobin Tax in Europe. By mixing 
with members of Attac and of all the other 
organizations which supported the Tobin tax 
campaign, and by analyzing the way in which the 
People of Porto Alegre have metabolized the tax, | 
have been able to overcome the typical distortions 
of a viewpoint "from abroad" and to understand 
more fully the potential and the current limits of the 
movement. 


To start with, | must say a few words on the original 
meaning of the Tobin tax. In James Tobin's 
intentions, his proposal to tax currency transactions 
was supposed to correct two serious distortions in 
today's international monetary system. The first 
distortion is the instability of markets caused by the 
gambling on exchange rates, which speculators do 
every day, and which is continually the cause of 
dramatic economic and social crises. The second is 
the loss of sovereignty of the individual countries’ 
monetary authorities, which, even during a 
recession, cannot cut interest rates because of the 
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permanent threat of flight of capital. According to 
Tobin, a tax on currency transactions would allow 
both these problems to be addressed. In fact, by 
discouraging speculation, it would give the global 
monetary system more stability and would thus 
constitute a buffer against the disasters caused by 
exchange rate fluctuation. Moreover, by making 
currency exchanges more costly, the tax would 
discourage movement of capital and allow individual 
countries to fix lower interest rates than those 
prevailing on the international market. 


These then were the fundamental aims of the Tobin 
tax. Extremely ambitious aims, since they were set 
to influence the level and the dynamics of 
exchange and interest rates, in other words, the 
“cost of money" on a worldwide level. In fact, many 
theorists have doubted the tax's capability of 
attaining such momentous objectives. These are in 
general well-founded criticisms, to which | 
personally have responded maintaining that the 
merit of the Tobin tax campaign lies primarily in 
having got the debate on the reform of international 
monetary policies onto the political agenda and also 
in having opened the door to potentially more 
radical proposals. What counts now, however, is to 
make clear that both Tobin and his critics always 
considered the income obtainable from the tax a 
totally secondary benefit, the pleasant collateral 
effect of a medicine the therapeutic value of which 
is far broader. This is a very clear vision, yet it 
seems to have magically disappeared at the very 
moment in which the Tobin tax moved from the 
Economic Journal articles yellowing with age to the 
movement's brightly colored banners. "Take from 
the speculators to give to the poor": this is the 
basic message with which the People of Porto Alegre 
have re-christened the tax, their feelings towards 
the original debate varying from indifference to 
diffidence. 


Of course, it would be quite naive to criticise the 
movement for proposing a_ very different 
interpretation of the Tobin tax from that of its 
inventor. The problem, rather, is to understand why 
on earth, considering the three objectives of the tax 
mentioned above, the movement chose to centre its 
attention on the most moderate aspect, i.e. the 
transfer of resources from speculators to the poor. 
In order to understand the moderate character of 
this objective compared to, for example, that of 
reintroducing control over interest rates, we must 
recall an important distinction between distribution 
policies effected during the production of wealth and 
policies limited to the terminal part of the process. 
Taking away from speculators to give to the poor 
represents a "re-distributive" action in the technical 
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sense, because it reallocates income which has 
already been produced: in the initial phase the 
financiers, taken as a whole, produce their income; 
and it is only subsequently that the tax authorities 
(be they the State, the U.N. or whoever) would 
intervene to take away a part of that income and 
share it out. 


The fact that the movement has so far shown 
interest only in actions after income has been 
produced is, in my opinion, the umpteenth proof of 
the twenty- year-old identity crisis of the Left and its 
policies. As has frequently been pointed out, 
sticking to ?downstream actions? implies a painful 
surrender, a confession of inability to try to govern 
the mechanisms of wealth distribution during the 
creation of wealth and not only afterwards. To hope 
to build a satisfactory model of social justice based 
solely on ex-post compensation measures, such as 
taxes and similar, is completely unrealistic. The 
movement and the left must certainly include these 
measures in their arsenal, but by considering them 
sufficient they will end up getting lost amid the haze 
of liberalism and Christian charity. 


Political intervention during the production of wealth 
appears, therefore, the way (extremely arduous but 
the only way) for the left to recover a meaning and 
an identity, and for the Porto Alegre movement to 
mature fully. To this end, they will have to fight 
against the cliché which states that 

any political intervention during the production of 
wealth governed by the market would be 
unjustifiable and harmful, and actions should 
therefore be limited to ?downstream? ones. Note 
that this battle will be particularly strenuously 
fought within the left itself, the whole left: it is in 
fact undeniable that a certain, generic diffidence 
towards political interference, supported for the last 
twenty years by the predominant ideology, has 
wormed its way into the movement (particularly 
among the young), despite its markedly anti-liberal 
approach. | dare even to suggest, along these lines, 
that the generalized tendency to metabolize only 
the redistributive aspects of the Tobin tax and the 
ignoring of the chance to reduce interest rates that 
it would give the monetary authorities, is caused by 
a subconscious absorption of the dominating 
ideology, which also manifests itself in the exalting 
of the movement's "network" structure, and in a 
certain resistance towards any coordinated forms of 
political action. 


But, apart from the "internal" cultural battle that 
has to be undertaken, it is on the political level that 
we will encounter the biggest obstacles. 
Unfortunately the means available today to practice 
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"intervention during the production of wealth" are 
almost impossible pipe dreams: more aggressive 
wage negotiation, a revision of property and factory 
management rights, an equalitarian education 
system, controlled prices, manoeuvres on interest 
rates and credit lines, programming, state 
production; and, on an international level, the 
obligation for countries with a surplus to buy from 
those with a deficit, a lender of last resort with a 
"Rawlsian" vocation, control over transfer of capital, 
and so on. All these measures, which have in 
common their capacity to directly impact on the 
mechanisms of creation and primary distribution of 
wealth, will float out of oblivion under certain 
economic and institutional conditions in the distant 
future. What counts for the moment is to consider 
them essential components of the Left that we 
want, amongst whose fundamental objectives the 
political control over manufacturing and distribution 
processes must be a top and driving priority 
compared to compensating actions taken ex-post. 


A very first step in this direction would be to turn 
our attention back to the main objectives of the 
Tobin tax. In this way, the movement would start to 
face the challenge of control over interest rates, 
perhaps with the intent to exhume that old, 
fascinating prospective of a society without rentiers. 
Moreover, greater attention to the objective of 
limiting currency and financial instability would 
allow us to point the finger at the biggest chink in 
contemporary capitalism, that which manifests itself 
in price speculation and in the consequent 
capricious and dishonest pattern of investments. 
Besides, saying once again that this capitalism is 
not merely unjust, but above all irrational, is exactly 
the change of step we are waiting for, the final test 
of the movement's true intentions. That change 
would be, in summary, the best way to cross the 
threshold into the future and to offer a credible 
prospective to the people of Porto Alegre: the 
prospective of really planning the other possible 
world, which until now we have only evoked. 


Contact for this article. |talia@attac.org 


The Tobin Tax in the European Social 
Forum in Florence 


By Bruno J etin 


There will be two separate initiatives around the 
Currency Transactions Tax (CTT) to be held in 
Firenze. One is a seminar. The other initiative is a 
workshop on a draft treaty specific to the CTT. The 
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two initiatives are separate but of course can be 
combined. 


A- GLOBAL TAXES FOR BUILDING ANOTHER 
GLOBALIZATION. 


Seminar sponsored by several organizations. 


Global taxes could be a useful instrument for 
reducing the hold of neoliberalism on the planet and 
for building another globalization. They could also 
help to finance a new solidarity between nations, to 
finance international programs against global 
publics bads (wars, economic instability, green 
house gazes, pollution, pandemics). They could also 
contribute to the financing of sustainable 
development in southern countries. 


The seminar will have to specify all theses topics by 
analyzing the different global taxes discussed at the 
Monterrey and J ohannesburg summits: the currency 
transactions tax (“Tobin tax”), a unitary tax on the 
profit of multinational firms, a tax on capital 
movements, a tax on carbon dioxide, on air 
transport, on Internet (bit tax), on copyrights, etc.). 
The purpose is not to increase indefinitely the taxes 
list, but to justify the existence and usefulness of 
instruments of control on neoliberal globalization. 


B- Workshops on the Draft Treaty on Global 
Currency Transactions Tax, at the European Social 
Forum, 6-10 November 2002. 


The workshops are organised by ATTAC France, 
ATTAC Italy, ATTAC Finland and Network Institute 
for Global Democratisation, NIGD, in co-operation 
with several other organizations 


The power of global financial markets is at the heart 
of the global crisis. The currency transactions tax 
(CTT) is the most important single reform proposal 
trying to tackle this power. 


However, the emancipatory potential of the CTT 
("the Tobin tax") depends on the way it will be 
realised. The tax has three main aims: 


1. To curb speculation on foreign exchange markets 
and thus transnational flows of short-term capital. 
Thereby the tax will stabilise financial markets and 
increase the economic policy autonomy of states; 


2. To create global funds for preventive and 
compensatory mechanisms, and more generally, for 
global common goods, and social and ecological 
programs in developing countries. 
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3. To gain some democratic control over global 
financial markets and the neoliberal forces they 
have helped to unleash and strengthen 


The Draft Treaty incorporates all the main aims of 
the tax. The idea of drafting a Treaty on CTT 
occurred spontaneously in a debate on the political 
aspects of the CTT in Vancouver, Canada, in 
October 2001, in a conference entitled "Taxing 
Currency Transactions - From. Feasibility to 
Implementation". 


Heikki Patomaki prepared the first outline for a 
Draft Treaty, in accordance with the two-phase 
proposal he has developed in Democratising 
Globalisation. The Leverage of the Tobin Tax (Zed, 
2001). Lieven A. Denys has not only given a 
systematic legal form to this outline but also 
modified many of the basic ideas and added some 
of his own suggestions. The result is a consultative 
document for concrete and detailed discussions, 
which is available at: 


http: //www.attac. kaapeli.fi/lib/own/tobin/DraftTreat 
y/ and http: //www.niqd. org/ publications 








In the Draft Treaty, which was first made public in 
the World Social Forum, in Porto Alegre, Brazil, in 
early February 2002, the tax base is defined as 
comprehensively as possible. The tax itself is 
modified. A two-tier system of tax, following the 
well-known Spahn model, confiscates windfall gains 
from over-speculation through the trigger of a 
higher tax during times of exchange rate 
turbulence. The bulk of the OECD countries’ 
revenues will go automatically to a global fund. The 
Currency Transactions Tax Organisation (CTTO) will 
govern the tax and control the global fund. The 
proposed CTTO is much more democratic than any 
existing system of global governance. 


A grouping of countries, and in particular, but not 
exclusively, the European countries, can initiate the 
system at any time. 


The proposed Treaty shall enter into force following 
the ratification of a the Treaty 30 countries or on 
the date when the Treaty account for at least 20% 
of the global currency markets. 


The only thing that is needed is a stakeholder - a 
state with a civil alliance - that is willing to convene 
an international conference for establishing the CTT 
and a sufficiently large grouping of states interested 
in participating. 
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In principle everything is technically ready for the 
first 30 states to sign and ratify the Treaty and 
thereby to establish the CTTO. 


However, first the draft Treaty must be made 
subject to public discussions. Only after a 
democratic process of discussions and amendments, 
the Draft Treaty may become a point of departure 
for concrete initiatives or formal negotiations. 


The workshops are meant to initiate the process of 
amending the Draft Treaty. 


As it is the first European Social Forum, we should 
discuss at least the following points: 


1. Technical feasibility to implement the CTT at the 
European level. 

2. How can the European Union take the political 
initiative to organize an international conference to 
establish the CTT in collaboration with other 
European countries and countries from other 
continents ? 

3. What kind of CTT Organisation should manage 
the tax ? What form of democracy ? What role for 
the European Union Institutions ? 

4. What sort of programs should be financed at the 
international and national levels ? 


It is not a closed list. Other questions can be 
discussed if they appear important to reach an 
agreement. 


We are now inviting you and your organisation to 
the two workshops that will be held at the European 
Social Forum in Florence, 6-10 November. The 
workshops are organised by ATTAC France, ATTAC 
Italy, ATTAC Finland and Network Institute for 
Global Democratisation, NIGD. 


Contact for this article. taxetobin@attac.org 





News from South America 


By ECHLA 
Translation. 
translators (*) 


coorditrad@attac. org volunteer 





A — El Salvador: Privatisation of Heath Care 


Today in El Salvador a strong and decisive battle is 
being waged against the privatisation of health care 
services under Social Security to be replaced with 
an exclusive model similar to the one implemented 
in Columbia and which has proven to be a real 
fiasco. A Syndicate of Doctors confronts the 
government who, besides being an overwhelmingly 
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bureaucratic apparatus, has the support of big 
business, which owns 90% of the massive media 
network. 


Solidarity amongst doctors is exemplary and that of 
the public is generally beginning to awaken. We 
need that the world, through all of its contacts, to 
gets informed about this unequal struggle and to 
have its voice heard in favour of these people who 
sink more and more into poverty because of the 
excessive ambition of, and unscrupulous use of 
power by, a very reduced oligarchy insensitive to 
the most basic needs of the population. 


This is an SOS to the world; brothers and sisters of 
all nations help us because in this country we, the 
free men and women, are a species on the point of 
extinction. 


Yomar Vallejo, Oncologist. Local representative of 
the Syndicate of Doctors, workers of the 
Salvadorean Institute of Social Security 
(SIMETRISSS) at the Hospital of Oncology. Trained 
at the Gustave Roussy Institute, Villejuif, France. 
Dismissed two weeks ago and slandered in the main 
newspapers and television stations by the principal 
authorities of the present government. 


B — Panama: Poverty and unemployment punish 
Panamanians. 


Panama boasts about having the largest financial 
centre and the busiest duty-free zone in Latin 
America, but a good part of its population lives in 
terrible poverty and unemployment. 
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Experts point out that it will take a titanic task to 
abate the large pockets of poverty’ and 
unemployment that exist in Panama, a nation rich 
in natural resources, a canal connecting oceans 
which moves 5% of the world's maritime trade and 
a banking centre and duty-free zone where more 
than $40 billion circulate. 


According to private studies Panama is one of the 
countries in the region with the worst distribution of 
wealth. A family is extremely poor when its monthly 
income is below $25. Extreme poverty is present in 
the majority of the nine provinces in the country, 
but particularly in the indigenous areas of Chiriqui, 
Bocas del Toro and Veraguas, in the west of 
Panama. 


"There are no opportunities for work in the 
countryside," complained Ismael Rujano in an 
interview, who emigrated from Veraguas to the 
capital in search of better opportunities. Rujano, 37 
and a father of four daughters, is part of a long list 
of the unemployed in Panama. 


From agreed private sources unemployment is at 
16%, ie, more than 10,000 unemployed in this 
country. To the misfortune of the poor, the country 
is deep into an economic slow down since 1999 and, 
according to analysts, the government forecasts a 
modest growth of 1% for 2002, which would be 
insufficient to meet employment demands. 


Contact for this article. echla@attac. org 


(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. J ust contact them for further details. 





